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ARCHBISHOP WALSH AND 
CARDINAL MANNING 


GR. Walsh has added one more’ to the small 
number of volumes which provide the authentic 
materials from which the history of the Catholic 
Church in England and in Ireland during the past 

hundred years will have ta be written. He promises 

a second volume to deal with the pastoral work of the 

great Archbishop who, during nearly forty years of 

rule in Dublin, played an important part in obtaining 

the reform of the Irish land system, and after many 
years of patient effort against innumerable discourage- 
ments helped to win for Ireland its National Univer- 
sity. He became its first Chancellor, and the photo- 

graph of him taken at the time, which is reproduced 

in Mgr. Walsh’s biography, shows him still vigorous. 

But his labours on the Statutory Commission of the 
University brought on a nervous breakdown, which 
left him a physical wreck for the remainder of his 
life. For the last ten years he took very little active 
part in public affairs. He died when the Black and 
Tan regime in Ireland was still rioting unchecked ; 
and when the first tentative efforts of Sir Alfred Cope 
to bring about a settlement by negotiations, in which 
Archbishop Walsh himself took part, had not yet 
shown any hope of peace. 

But though the Archbishop died a broken and dis- 
illusioned man, he had seen great improvements in the 
position of the Irish Catholics during his own lifetime, 
and no man had done more to bring them about Not 
only because of his ecclesiastical position, but by his 
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intellectual abilities and courage, he was one of the 
most important public men in Ireland during the nine- 
teenth century. The record of his public activities, 
now disclosed in great detail in this volume by his 
former secretary, has scarcely less interest for English 
than for Irish Catholics. Cardinal Manning figures 
largely on many of its pages; and Mgr. Walsh pub- 
lishes for the first time many intimate letters from the 
Archbishop of Westminster to the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, which add to our knowledge of the Cardinal, even 
after his exposure to the ruthless limelight of Purcell’s 
biography. Mgr. Walsh makes the curious revelation 
that, after reading Purcell’s biography of Manning, 
Archbishop Croke decided at once to prevent any 
possibility of his own correspondence being published 
after his death in the same way. This biography is the 
poorer for the fact that Croke made a bonfire of his 
whole private correspondence at that time; so that an 
immense number of Archbishop Walsh’s letters to 
his most intimate friend and ally among the Irish 
bishops have been destroyed. With them many letters 
of Manning’s must have been burned also. But it 
was with the Archbishop of Dublin that Manning 
established his most intimate relations, in his deter- 
mination to work in harmony with the Irish hierarchy. 
The letters published in this biography present a 
somewhat paradoxical picture. Walsh, who had the 
reputation of being excessively political in his activi- 
ties, was in fact much less politically-minded than 
Manning. 

It was directly due to Manning’s intervention in 
Rome that Dr. Walsh was appointed Archbishop of 
Dublin. But he was by no means Manning’s creation. 
Few famous churchmen have ever been more 
obviously born for great careers in the Church. He 
came of humble origins. His father was a small 
jeweller in Dublin, but a man of exceptional intelli- 
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ence, who became an intimate friend of Daniel 
O’Connell. Dr. Walsh always remembered the few 
occasions when as a boy he had been brought to see 
the Liberator himself. When he was only nine 
months old he had been enrolled as a member of the 
Repeal Association by his father. He showed great 
talents from his childhood, and he became a distin- 
guished pupil in Newman’s short-lived Catholic Uni- 
versity in Dublin. At Maynooth he carried off every 
possible prize, being at the head of every class in 
which he worked. And after a short term as a pro- 
fessor he was appointed President of Maynooth while 
he was still in his thirties. There he revived The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, and soon made a reputa- 
tion as one of the ablest experts on many subjects, 
particularly on educational questions. He had been 
President for seven years, and was forty-four years 
of age, when the death of Cardinal McCabe in 1885 
left the Archbishopric of Dublin vacant. 

Cardinal McCabe was a saintly man, conservative 
by temperament, who disliked interfering in politics. 
He had done his best to meet the difficulties of his 
position in the years during which the Land League 
had swept the country, and Parnell had brought the 
nationalist agitation to a pitch of tense public excite- 
ment. Dr. Walsh had in the meantime been drawn 
into the land controversy, reluctantly at first, through 
his own experience in connection with the farm at 
Maynooth College. An agreement had been signed 
with the Duke of Leinster which settled the rent on 
a permanent basis, and the College had spent a great 
deal on drainage and other improvements. On the 
death of the Duke, Dr. Walsh had been presented 
with a sudden demand for a fifty per cent. increase 
in the rent. Negotiations followed, and he had 
agreed to a smaller, though very onerous, increase 
in the rent, when he was requested to sign a new lease 
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that formally renounced the protection given by the 
recent Land Act of 1870. This and other similar ex- 
periences had opened the eyes of the conservative- 
minded young President, who had hitherto distrusted 
the land agitation as involving an attack upon the 
rights of property. Before long he became one of the 
principal expert witnesses at various Committees 
of Inquiry into the prevailing state of the tenant rents 
all over Ireland. He had already made a reputation 
as one of the ablest exponents of the land question, 
and his pamphlet explaining the complicated Land 
Act of 1881 had run through many editions. 

As an all-round scholar of unrivalled attainments 
at Maynooth, an extremely able administrator, and a 
man who had shown great courage and practical 
ability in dealing with the land question, Dr. Walsh 
came immediately into public notice when a successor 
had to be found for Cardinal McCabe. To his own 
surprise and embarrassment, he was elected Vicar 
Capitular for the Dublin Archdiocese, until a new 
bishop was appointed; and soon after he found that 
his own name had been selected, with an unprece- 
dented majority of votes, as the choice of the Dublin 
Chapter for the vacant see. The prospect of becom- 
ing an Archbishop was not at all what he desired. 
He had no wish to undertake episcopal duties. But 
he did feel that his own special abilities and expe- 
rience would make him a suitable choice if the Holy 
See would consent to have a permanent agent for the 
Irish bishops in Rome. That, however, was not found 
practicable ; and very soon his name was the centre of 
fierce public controversy. It became known that Mr. 
Errington and Lord Emly and other conservative 
Catholics in Ireland were doing all in their power, 
by diplomatic wire-pulling in Rome, to prevent his 
appointment. The Irish bishops were determined that 
his candidature should not be prejudiced by political 
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opposition, and for months the controversy raged in 
Rome. 

It was when a deadlock had apparently been 
reached that Manning, with all the authority of his 
long experience in London, sent to the Holy See a 
strongly worded letter in favour of Walsh’s nomina- 
tion, which decided the matter. He had been kept 
informed by Dilke and Joseph Chamberlain of every 
attempt to influence the Holy See against Dr. Walsh, 
and he did much to thwart the efforts of Errington. 
Once the appointment was made, he lost no time in 
establishing the most confidential relations with the 
new Archbishop. He had several reasons particu- 
larly for his attitude, which he explained quite 
frankly. He was profoundly convinced of the neces- 
sity of keeping in sympathy with the overwhelmingly 
Irish majority of the Catholics in England at that 
time. ‘ You will say that the good Duke of Norfolk 
is old enough to be more guarded in his speech,’ he 
wrote a few months after Walsh’s appointment. ‘ But 
he is both young and surrounded by those of whom 
you complain. In} public life he has had little expe- 
rience. In this way I understand what I very much 
regret. In Ireland he will be regarded as the English 
laity. It is not so. In the time of my predecessor 
there was a great breach between English and Irish 
Catholics. For twenty years I have laboured to heal 
it. It is unhappily open again. But the English 
Catholics are few. The mass of our people are Irish 
and united with Ireland.’ 

Other similar expressions in the biographies of 
Manning reveal the same point of view, but never 
with quite the same directness as is shown here. Man- 
ning regarded his personal responsibilities in regard 
to Ireland as being twofold. He must first keep in 
close sympathy with the mass of the Irish Catholics 
in England, who were still closely united in sympathy 
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with the Irish agitation. And next he must make him- 
self of service to the Irish bishops, in order to secure 
their influence on matters which affected the position 
of the Church in England. His personal sympathies 
were, of course, strongly Radical; and he was an 
ardent supporter both of Home Rule and of land re- 
form on their merits. In Dr. Walsh he found an 
intellect that moved as quickly and with the same 
luminous directness as his own, and their views on 
social questions coincided. So, when Henry George 
came to England and Manning let his sympathies with 
much in the land nationalisation programme be 
known, he found that Dr. Walsh also shared his 
views. Walsh was even more convinced of the neces- 
sity of state ownership of land, in preference to land 
purchase by the tenants, which he regarded as certain 
to produce fresh complications afterwards. And when 
the New York priest, Dr. McGlynn, was trying to 
win support at Rome for his appeal against the Arch- 
bishop of New York, who had condemned him for 
his sympathies with Henry George’s teaching, both 
Walsh and Manning responded to his appeals for 
assistance, 

The close relations between the two Archbishops 
deepened with the years, and through all the troubles 
of the Land agitation Walsh found in Manning a 
tower of strength. They were at one in their desire 
to secure justice for the Irish tenants, and they united 
their forces in trying to make the Irish question known 
in its true light in Rome. And when Mgr. Persico 
was sent to Ireland from Rome to report on the con- 
ditions there, Manning was in constant correspon- 
dence with Walsh and did all in his power to help 
the papal envoy to discover the essential facts. His 
advice was that Mgr. Persico must be brought to see 
for himself the tragedy of the evicted tenants in the 
wholesale clearances on the Glenveigh estate and else- 
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where. Walsh kept in touch with Manning by almost 
daily correspondence throughout Persico’s visit. The 
letters here published show Persico to have been ex- 
tremely sympathetic towards the Irish peasantry; and 
there are several letters which disclose the dismay 
with which Persico himself received the communi- 
cation of the papal letter condemning the land agita- 
tion. It was sent to him before his own reports had 
yet been considered, and he did not even receive any 
instructions as to what he was himself to do. Natur- 
ally the responsibility for the condemnation was attri- 
buted to him, and he was infinitely distressed and 
humiliated. In the difficult period that followed, 
Manning’s sympathy and support were of great ser- 
vice to the Irish bishops, in their efforts to keep the 
agitation in hand. 

Through all these trying years Manning regarded 
the participation of Walsh and Croke in the popular 
agitation as the proper function of the Irish bishops, 
in guiding the people on political matters. At all 
costs, he wished the Holy See to avoid any action 
which might weaken their influence. They, on the 
contrary, had only intervened in politics because they 
felt very deeply that a question of moral justice was 
involved; and they desired to restrict their own par- 
ticipation in politics to the narrowest limits possible. 
They did not share Manning’s view that the Church 
should lead the political movement and keep it in 
check. They were well aware of the dangers of 
provoking an anticlerical movement if they interfered 
too much, and on several occasions they had to re- 
strain Manning’s desire to intervene himself. 

The relations between the bishops and Irish politics 
reached an unexpected climax, when Ireland was 
startled and dismayed by the Parnell divorce case. 
Michael Davitt and some of the other scandalised 
nationalist leaders immediately determined that Par- 
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nell must be forced to resign the leadership. The 
bishops welcomed their attitude, and Walsh prudently 
left the repudiation of Parnell to them. Neither he 
nor Manning had anticipated that Parnell would 
insist on retaining the leadership, and they were 
alarmed when his obstinacy provoked an open conflict 
in the Irish Party. They were convinced that Parnell 
must be thrown over, whether the Party shared their 
view or not, because of the moral issue involved in 
retaining him as leader after the divorce. And when 
the question was hanging in the balance Walsh threw 
all his influence into the scales against Parnell. Man- 
ning approved, and wished to associate himself pub- 
licly with the protests of the Irish bishops. He even 
sent a letter to Walsh for publication in the Irish 
newspapers, expressing his own approval of the re- 
pudiation of Parnell. But Walsh decided against 
publishing it, on the ground that the situation was 
already complicated by Parnell’s claim that he was 
being sacrificed to placate the prejudices of the 
Liberal Nonconformists. Any further intervention by 
an Englishman, even by so well-known a friend of 
Home Rule as Manning, would play into Parnell’s 
hands. Nothing shows more clearly the confidence 
that existed between the two Archbishops than the 
fact that Manning should have acquiesced without a 
murmur in the suppression of his own letter by Walsh. 

The result was an overwhelming demonstration 
of the power of the bishops in Irish politics. Lord 
Salisbury made full use of it afterwards when he 
was trying to arouse prejudice against Home Rule 
on the ground that it would subordinate the Irish 
Protestants to Rome Rule. Nothing in modern his- 
tory, he declared at Birmingham, in November, 1891, 
had been shown equal to the influence of Archbishops 
Croke and Walsh in the recent history of Ireland. 
‘ They have turned the whole of that organisation that 
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seemed to embarrass and baffle the British Govern- 
ment—they have turned it clear away from the man 

in whose hands it was (Parnell) with as much ease as 

a man turns a boat by leaning on the rudder. What 

will be the state of the loyal minority in Ireland, 

supposing you hand them over to such an ecclesias- 

tical government?’ Manning was delighted with the 

result. It had proved more clearly than ever that the 

Church in Ireland was at the head of the popular 
movement, to such an extent that even the unprece- 
dented power of Parnell as a popular leader could 
not withstand their disapproval. But Walsh judged 
the situation more justly. He foresaw the real danger 
of an anticlerical movement, which did, in fact, 

materialise very quickly, and would have assumed 
much more permanent shape if Parnell had not died 
shortly afterwards. 

There was another side to the picture. Manning 
had not taken so close an interest in Irish politics 
without being preoccupied with their reaction upon 
English affairs. When Gladstone’s two Home Rule 
Bills were under discussion he used all his influence 
with Walsh, and also his great influence in Rome, to 
support the retention of Irish Members of Parliament 
at Westminster. He knew the value of the Irish 
Party in the House of Commons when Catholic ques- 
tions were involved in England, and he dreaded their 
disappearance from Westminster. His plea had much 
weight with Walsh, as well as with Parnell, in de- 
ciding them in favour of the retention of Irish mem- 
bers. Equally he was concerned with the Irish Catho- 
lic vote in English elections. The by-election in New- 
castle gave him much to think about, when the Irish 
voters secured the election of the atheist, John Morley, 
because he was an advocate of Home Rule. Not 
until the Irish question had been removed from Eng- 
lish politics would it be possible to get the Catholic 
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voters in English constituencies to vote for candidates 
on their own merits where Catholic questions—and 
the schools question especially—were concerned, 
Realisation of this very important question reinforced 
his natural sympathy with the nationalist claim to self. 
government for Ireland; and his great services to 
Walsh and to the Irish nationalists did much to create 
a corresponding sympathy among the Irish nationalists 
for his own problems and difficulties as the head of 
the Catholic Church in England. 


DENIS Gwynn. 


TUNICA INCONSUTILIS 


‘Now the coat was without seam, 
woven from the top throughout.’ 


‘THAT flawless garment thou didst weave— 
Fond mother’s whim !—for thy grown Son, 
Is but an image we receive 

Of what God first in thee had done. 


For thou wert woven by His hand 
‘Throughout, beyond all seam and tear, 

Lovingly fashioned, strand on strand, 
The living vesture Christ should wear! 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 





INCREASE OF FOOD OR DECREASE OF 
POPULATION ? 


 Qeqputengs of The Daily News were recently given 
a scare in an article on a book which treats of 
the world’s food supply and the increase of popula- 
tion. The alarming conclusion was to the effect that 
within a measureable space of years the world would 
be faced with the prospect of starvation for many of 
its inhabitants, unless remedies were immediately de- 
vised to avert the danger. It is hardly necessary to 
say that ‘a constructive method of birth-control’ was 
among the suggested remedies. 

Now this is the sort of scare that has an influence 
on the minds of many to-day who, through unavoid- 
able ignorance of the true facts, are overawed by any 
quack who claims to speak in the name of what is 
called Science—a much abused word! Science, if 
it be really science and worthy of our acceptance as 
representative of objective truth, ought to be a sure 
and evident knowledge of things. But many of the 
statements and conclusions of your modern scientist 
are nothing of the kind. They are, to say the best, 
no more than theories or hypotheses : to say the worst, 
they are often no better than myths which the scien- 
tists of to-morrow will throw aside as childish. 

And in the case of the problem of the food-supply 
and the population, the scare-mongering scientists 
cannot even claim the support of their fellow-scien- 
tists. The fact of the matter is that there is plenty 
of evidence, theoretical and experimental, to prove 
that the feeding of the world, both present and future, 
in itself presents no extraordinary difficulty, provided 
that the artificial restrictions induced by modern finan- 
cial control be removed. The difficulty is not one of 
production at all, but one of a financial character, as 
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we shall try to show. It is very necessary to inform 
ourselves on this subject, because there is good reason 
to fear that before long the scare-mongers will inten. 
sify the campaign in favour of birth-control on the 
basis of this clap-trap about food-production and 
over-population. 

In August, 1927, there was held at Geneva a Worl 
Population Conference which gave birth to the /nter. 
national Union for the Scientific Investigation oj 
Population Problems. To work in co-operation with 
this body there has recently been formed in England 
the British National Population Committee, which has 
for its object to investigate the problem of over-popv- 
lation in this country and the inadequacy of British 
stock in the Dominions. These societies and con- 
mittees may be irreproachable in their objects and 
methods, and there is certainly a pressing need for 
the serious consideration of some of the problems 
which they have attacked. But experience teaches us 
to be suspicious of the propaganda which issues from 
such bodies, and in the present casé suspicion is not 
allayed when we read that ‘Mr. Eldon Moore, the 
eugenist, is Secretary of one of the International Com- 
mittees.” Nor are we comforted in learning that the 
International Union has formed three commissions to 
work on the different problems: the first on Popula- 
tion and Food-supply, the second on Differential 
Fertility, Fecundity and Sterility, including the ‘ dif- 
fering fertility of the social classes’; the third com- 
mission will consider the Vital Statistics of Primitive 
Races and kindred problems. And finally we are 
told that the members will approach these problems 
with an ‘ open mind,’ and we wonder what that means. 
The findings will not be made public, but will be 
placed at the service of Science, Mr. Eldon Moore 
tells us, which again leaves us wondering what the 
scientists are going to do with us next. 
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Increase of Food or Decrease of Population? 


But if these gentlemen do honestly approach the 
question with a perfectly open mind, it seems to us 
that they will not be able to escape the conclusion 
which 7ke New Age established so clearly in a review 
of this problem contained in its issue of Septem- 
ber 27th. The conclusion is that there is no reason- 
able ground for fear about the potentialities of food- 
production, provided that the impediments created by 
financial interests be removed. As the writer says, 
the problem can be expressed in the form of a double 
question: Have we too many people? and Have we 
too little food? The problem has to be solved either 
by reducing the people or by increasing the food. 
Some would appear to prefer the former solution, and 
to answer them it is not sufficient for us to cry shame 
on their gross immorality. We must satisfy ourselves 
and others that the problem can be solved by increas- 
ing the food supply. But can it be done in such a 
manner as to meet our present and future needs, 
granted an increase of population on the basis of the 
last hundred years? 

To answer this question in the way it should be 
answered, it is necessary to bear well in mind that 
‘there is only one right method of investigating the 
food problem. It is to consider the potentialities of 
food production and distribution quite distinctly from 
monetary price and cost—to ascertain what could be 
done supposing all limitations of a monetary charac- 
ter were removed.’ It is a very large supposition, 
but it is there that the whole problem lies. In other 
words, it is owing to our present state of society, 
based on the industrial and capitalistic system and 
controlled by financial interests, that there is a present 
and future problem of food shortage. 

In the House of Commons on November gth Mr. 
Snowden attacked the Government on the ground 
that during its term of office 750,000 acres of arable 
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land had been allowed to go out of cultivation, and 
his assertion was not denied. Parallel with this was 
the statement that there were 1,250,000 people in this 
country out of work, and the number had increased 
the week before by 35,000. In face of these facts a 
simple-minded person might say that it is ridiculous 
to complain of food-shortage. If we go hungry it is 
our own fault. But we know perfectly well that such 
a criticism would be met with a smile of pitying con- 
tempt. Do we not know that ‘it does not pay,’ as 
the saying goes, to produce our own food? In other 
words, it pays better to keep a million men idle on 
the dole waiting for work which never comes while 
we buy our food from abroad at an annual cost of 
something like £300,000,000. But whom does it 
pay? Towkhose advantage is it? That is the question, 
And the question was answered thirty years ago by 
Pope Leo XIII when he spoke in the Rerum 
Novarum of the artificial division of modern society : 
‘On the one side there is the party which holds power 
because it holds wealth; which has in its grasp the 
whole of labour and trade; which manipulates for its 
own benefit and its own purposes all the sources of 
supply, and which is even represented in the councils 
of State itself. On the other side is the needy and 
powerless multitude.’ Written in 1891, these words 
are a picture of England in 1928. 

It comes to this, then, that because it is to the 
financial advantage of a certain class, the more we 
need to increase the supply of food to satisfy the 
growing demand, the less we produce. That is the 
plain fact of the matter, whatever be the reason, as 
a glance at the recent returns of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture makes abundantly clear. These returns show 
not only a continued decline of land under crops, but 
also a serious reduction of cattle and sheep. It can 
no longer be said, therefore, that the farmer is allow- 
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Increase of Food or Decrease of Population? 


ing his land to go out of cultivation in order to in- 
crease land for cattle-grazing. We are now losing in 
both ways. Here are the statistics. The acreage under 
wheat was, with two exceptions, the lowest on record; 
in five counties alone the decrease amounted to 
107,000 acres. The potato returns show a decrease 
of 25,000 acres, or a five per cent. smaller acreage 
than in the previous year. Rough grazing increased 
by 50,000 acres. The cattle and sheep returns of 
1928, compared with those of last year, showed a 
decrease of 250,000 cattle and 700,000 sheep. These 
figures, taken from The Daily Mail of August 11th, 
well justify its conclusion that the farms are becom- 
ing derelict—a conclusion anyone can test for himself 
whenever he takes a railway journey in almost any 
direction. The fields are like deserts, devoid not only 
of labourers, but to a large extent of cattle also. 

It is useless to seek consolation from the hope that 
this is merely a temporary decline which the coming 
years will remedy. On the contrary, the present de- 
cline is quite in accord with the tendency of the past 
generation, having the added gravity of the fact that, 
with the progress of years, the decline becomes pre- 
cipitous. Already in 1925 a comparison of the statis- 
tics of that year with those of forty years before 
showed that 1885 produced twice the number of sheep, 
four million more head of cattle, and not only was 
the wheat acreage more than double, but nearly twice 
the quantity was produced per acre. It is not a matter 
for surprise, therefore, that wise men who look ahead 
are in despair about the future of this country. A 
couple of years ago an agricultural correspondent of 
The Observer, in a despondent article on the derelict 
farms, asserted that within thirty miles of London 
there lie thousands of acres of neglected land, once 
and within the memory of man, the scene of pros- 
perous farms. According to his computation those 
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derelict acres are capable of producing a crop of 
5,000 tons of wheat. Yet the Minister of Labour’; 
reply to the attack of Mr. Snowden was that the 
Government was arranging to send men from the 
agricultural training centres to the Colonies—to grow 
wheat, we presume. It appears to be forbidden 
grow wheat within five thousand miles of the place 
where it is to be eaten. 

To return, then, to the question at issue, we repeat 
that the feeding of the world, in the present as in the 
future, presents no difficulty considered apart from 
the limitations and restrictions imposed by the modern 
industrialism which holds us slaves. It is simply 2 
question of the application of human energy to the 
potentialities of the earth. As The New Age so aptly 
remarks: ‘The scare-mongering about starvation 
flourishes on its own vagueness. Once let a definite 
quantity programme of food production be formulated 
and presented to the world’s agriculturalists, engin- 
eers, chemists, and inventors, with the question : Can 
you, if allowed a free hand, guarantee such and such 
an output by such and such a time? and there will 
be no question of the answer. As a problem in physics 
the feeding of the world presents no difficulty.’ It 
is not the power to produce food that is wanting, but 
good will on the part of those who are more concerned 
with their own private interests than with the common 
good of the nation. The food problem is not due to 
‘the pressure of population on the means of sub- 
sistence,’ but to ‘the pressure of eating power on pur- 
chasing power.’ A remarkable fact comes opportunely 
to hand as a means of exemplifying this. 

It is common news now that the greatest wheat- 
crop ever recorded has been harvested this year in 
Canada, estimated to exceed normal requirements by 
about 400,000,000 bushels, and indicating a ninefold 
increase for this century alone. That is to say that 
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within even thirty years the wheat-production of 


Top of 
Canada has been multiplied nearly tenfold. The sur- 
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at the plus from last year’s crop amounted to nearly as 
m the ™ much, and the total accumulation of the surplus for 
) grow ™ these two years is ‘very nearly as large as the total 
len expected needs of British, Continental, and non- 
Place @ European importing countries.’ If the first interest 





of everyone were the happiness and the well-being of 
the human race this fact ought to be welcomed with 
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in the J joy. The price of bread would fall, and consequently 
from the general cost of living ought to go down. But will 
\dern that happen? We fear not. Instead of joy it is fear 
\ly 2 and disturbance: that is being caused in certain quar- 







) the ters. The Financial Times indicates this when it warns 
aptly its readers that ‘ we are faced with a position in which 
ition a substantial wheat surplus may exist without a cor- 





responding growth of absorption such as would main- 
tain the present price-level.’ It is very regrettable ; we 
shall all feel touched to the quick with compassion 
for the wheat-pool organisations and the stock ex- 
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uch changes. But no doubt they will find some means 
will of maintaining the price-level and thus keep the wolf 
Sics from the door. The method in favour is described by 

It The New Age: ‘ You set to work and get an extra 
but crop. Under the operation of the law of supply and 
ed demand you would get a price below cost. So you 












on suspend the law by supplying short. You get a re- 
" munerative price.’ And so on. But there comes a 
nf time when the cost of storing the reserved supplies 
a becomes a problem. ‘ Thereupon you see that you 
ad must decrease your acreage, for you find it more pro- 
t- fitable to sow less wheat than to store wheat. You 
in discover that a short harvest is the most efficient 
ry wheat-pool. You are, of course, sorry for people 
d who have to go short of bread, but you owe your first 





duty to yourself; you must make sure that you can 
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get bread. And the most certain way for you to get 
your share is to produce insufficient to go round. ’ 

There you have the reverse side of the problem of 
over-population and world-starvation. That these 
things happen and are bound to happen under the 
financial and industrial tyranny which dominates our 
lives is beyond doubt. Indeed, in a state of society 
like ours, where the accumulation of financial power 
is one of the mainsprings of action, such methods are 
reduced to a principle. The less food produced, the 
greater the profits of the food-controller; for when a 
thing of necessity is scarce and insufficient to go 
round, competition becomes feverish and prices soar 
high. Who has not heard, for example, of the scandal 
of fish thrown back into the sea or used as manure 
in order to keep up the prices? And we remember the 
fright of the French vine-growers a year or two ago, 
not because the crop was short, but because it w-< 
super-abundant. They complained that they were 
threatened with financial ruin unless something hap- 
pened to spoil the crop. They were saved. A pest 
of insects intervened, sent, we imagine, by him who 
is worshipped in the temple of Mammon. ‘ 

The conclusion seems to be that the modern indus- 
trial and capitalistic state of society has become so 
artificial and impossible that we are left with a choice 
of conclusions. Either the system must be changed 
so that we can return to our senses; or shall we let it 
remain and continue to dominate our whole lives? In 
that case we do not see how the difficulty about over- 
population and food-shortage is to be answered in a 
way that can be squared with morals. 
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HENRIETTE GABRIELLI 


e Fy chacal, monté sur un piédestal vide, allonge 
son museau de loup derriére le buste d’un Pan 
4 téte de bélier; la gazelle, l’autruche, l’ibis, la ger- 
boise, sautent parmi les décombres, tandis que la 
poule sultane se tient immobile sur quelque débris, 
comme un oiseau hiéroglyphique de granit et de 
porphyre.’ 

We search in vain Brunetiére’s History of Classical 
French Literature for a chapter on St. Simon; George 
Saintsbury deliberately omits Les liaisons danger- 
euses from his French Novel. Brunetiére and Saints- 
bury give their reasons, good or plausible; but who 
can tell us why Madame Gabrielli in hitherto pub- 
lished memoirs shares the fate of the duc de St. 
Simon and Choderlos de Laclos? 

She may haunt the manuscript pages that will de- 
light and amaze the first quarter of the twenty-first 
century, if there are still readers to be delighted and 
amazed in those scarce imaginable years: in white, 
always, white boots, white gloves. She will trip or 
stumble, high-heeled, short-sighted, with her white 
silk bag containing sometimes diminutive white shoes 
(in rainy weather), with her wig frankly like a night. 
cap. ‘In my youth they called me the lily,” she de- 
clared at some dinner table, and the foreign butle: 
tittered. When reproved the following day, he de- 
fended himself : ‘ Yes, I know, Miladi, mais le nez.’ 

Her hair was never white. In my time it was the 
colour of fuller’s earth. I saw her first at Mrs. 
Singleton’s. I thought her copper-coloured : but it 
must have been a lighting effect. She stood peering 
through her blond tortoise-shell face @ main, smiling 
up to Willie Wilde, a dark hirsute Theophile Gautier 
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sort of a man, who had bewitched this white fairy with 
her Punch nose. I don’t believe that even at seven- 
teen she was toasted as la fille de l’Amour et de 
Polichinelle; but who knows? ‘ The holy woman, the 
Gabonian, the fairy Gabrielli’ of Richard Davey’s 
exclamations (when fairies did not come from America 
with sinister morals)}—that irresistible air of hers, that 
certainty that she was popular, attractive, could not 
have been a sheer triumph of wiil and vanity. She 
must have had des succés de femme in that fabulous 
youth when they called her the lily. 

‘You know she began as the Queen of Naples,’ I 
have heard from acquaintances of hers, who may have 
mistaken her for the capricious Gabrielli of the 
eighteenth century. 

She was not at all the kind of sorceress that I re- 
sponded to, and I shrank—conventionally—from the 
bohemianism of Willie Wilde. ‘She takes him 
wherever she goes,’ someone said to me, and I thought 
I could evade her acquaintance. I did not realise 
then that there are collectors in every social group in 
whose museum one has to be sooner or later. In 
her case it was sooner. ‘ Mrs. Gabrielli is so anxious 
to come to your supper party this evening. You will 
let her come of course.’ 

And she came, rather late, in white, her large dia- 
monds too heavy, her heels too high, her vivacity 
quite exceptional, her love of conversation (not of 
téte 4 téte) uninsular in the extreme. And she scat- 
tered invitations. 

M. Gabrielli was still alive, but usually invisible 
in the recesses of a large Queen’s Gate house. I have 
met him as a fourteenth at his own table. Lady 
Greville has related his pointing out to her a stranger 
as being Lord Greville. It was a distinction to be 
able to say—like Cotsford Dick—‘I was once in a 
box at the theatre with Monsieur and Madame Gab- 
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rielli, and he was repeating all the time: “‘ But what 
is the argumentum?’’’ 

Cotsford Dick also (it must be admitted) curdled 
the blood and agonised the mind by a tale of Monsieur 
Gabrielli in the Royal box beginning to take off his 
boots, of the curtains being drawn, and the audience 
thinking that the Queen was dead. From that even- 
ing Monsieur Gabrielli roamed through the upper 
reaches of the Queen’s Gate house, only very occa- 
sionally appearing in a dressing gown at the door of 
the large and crowded drawing room. He was re- 
ported to have been a great railway contractor. She 
had tried to carry out his Brazilian agreements—un- 
successfully, it was rumoured. 

She speculated, there was no doubt of that, in 
alliance with Colonel North (of nitrate fame) and 
Charles Wyndham, of the Criterion Theatre. 

She had run through a long and arduous social 
career. There had been a Lord Chief Justice who 
refused to dine out without her: she could make him 
shine. Her partiality for Willie Wilde came to an 
end. I found him once sitting on her dining-room 
table and loudly expostulating with her. ‘ How right 
you were not to know him,’ she said to me after- 
wards; ‘he and Oscar are the only two men who have 
made me regret I was a woman alone.’ 

Charles Wyndham loomed larger and larger among 
her closer associates. He was the only actor I ever 
knew who need not have been an actor. ‘ He might 
be a great doctor,’ I once said in praise. ‘ But he was 
a doctor during the American War,’ I was told. One 
had not, in order to retain his attention, to criticise 
all the other actor-managers. How wearily one looks 
back on talks with his rivals, on the analysis of mis- 
takes they would never have committed. 

I cannot recollect Madame Gabrielli having ever 
mentioned a book, but had she quoted wisely from 
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M. de Tocqueville or aptly from her old friend, Lord 
Dalling, I should not have been astonished. She may 
have read much before her excessive myopia: her 
face & main was as indispensable to her as a Spanish 
woman’s fan. She was an indefatigable playgoer, a 
constant first-nighter. She liked supper parties. I 
remember one in a thick fog, six of us facing six empty 
chairs, five of us having braved the dangers of almost 
total darkness, Lady Di Huddleston, Lord Falkland, 
Mary Moore, Charles Wyndham, and myself. I see 
her in the country, delighting in long slow drives in 
a victoria; or being punted on the Thames; or sitting 
on the lawn at tea-time. She disliked cats, and 
avoided children. ‘ There are no children,’ she would 
say. ‘Even at my age, in my mother’s house, I 
would still be a child.’ 

She expected deference from men and women. Her 
vanity obtained what it required, and it fed on what 
it conquered. She would never have run across fields 
and climbed over hedges like beautiful sexagenarian 
Lady H. to intercept two young men going on the 
river without her; she spun her webs of conversation 
and did not tire. 


A friend to whose vivid memory I appeal reminds 
me of Mrs. Gabrielli’s low voice and expressionless 
face when holding forth to one young man at evening 
parties. Her monologue concerned her past triumphs, 
the homage of Mustafa, of the Lord Chief Justice, of 
Ambassadors and playwrights, of beautiful women at 
the zenith of their charms, of the constancy of her 
friends ; it was punctuated by sudden enquiries : Who 
is that? as her young companion bowed or nodded. 
She had a habit of looking down as she spoke. She 
was very small. He once bore her downstairs (she 
had stumbled and almost fainted), and he said it was 
just like carrying an opera cloak in one’s arms. 
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I wish I had not been so often so impatient to be 
off. I suppose that we did not care for her. Only the 
other day one of her most brilliant young friends wrote 
to me: ‘ Gabrielli was an education. There was no 
one like her.’ We rejoiced when Mr. Boore (now so 
justly great) approached her with the following words : 
“Mrs. Gabrielli, I fear you do not like me,’ and she 
answered : ‘ Mr. Boore, I like everybody.” Or when 
L.N. said to her genially : ‘And so you are the great 
Mrs. Gab of whom your friends speak so much,’ and 
90 replied: ‘My friends never call me so to my 
ace.’ 

She probably expected to be known on her own 
terms. Hence some cutting curtseys of hers to per- 
sons of importance who disliked her. Hence her 
dropping Robert Browning, who in her house re- 

retted not having been able to dine with the Duchess 
of St. Albans; hence her not returning to Mrs. 
Ronalds: ‘/f Mrs. Ronalds thinks I was at her last 
party why should I go to her next?’ 

Her dinner parties reminded me more and more of 
huge toadstools: they were so sudden, so numerous, 
no longer in her house, but in a neighbouring hotel— 
thirty, forty, fifty, fifty-nine guests were summoned 
by her odd little invitations—des griffonages; the 
odd man might find himself between a wall and his 
béte noire; the champagne might stain the cloth like 
sherry: even in her own dining room one of the 
Schletters had offered to Lady Archie Campbell (the 
Fair Rosamond of that very afternoon) the dagger 
or the bowl. Sometimes she would still ask one to 
her house when Lady Somers, Lady Winterton (Lord 
Lansdowne’s sister), and a less heterogeneous party 
explained whence she had come to dwell so near stage- 
land. 

Le chacal, monté sur un piédestal vide, allonge 
son museau de loup derriére le buste d’un Pan a téte 
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de bélier; la gazelle, l’autruche, l’ibis, la gerboise, 
sautent parmi les décombres tandis que la poule sul- 
tane se tient immobile sur quelque débris, comme un 
oiseau hiéroglyphique de granit et de porphyre. 

Chateaubriand’s words are not inapplicable to the 
social scene of her later years. I should have thought 
her convinced that the Ruler of this world was Evil, 
or at best Spiteful, had I not once heard -her say, 
earnestly, decisively, that of course man needed a 
Mediator with God. 

On the 2nd of February, 1898, late in the even- 
ing, she was told that an immediate operation mighi 
save or prolong her life. “Come to,me in an hour,’ 
she said; ‘ let me be alone.’ At the end of the hour 
she said: ‘Operate.’ I don’t think she ever spoke 
again. 

Legend was soon busy with her. A nun, daughter 
or step-daughter, arrived. She had bequeathed her 
diamonds to an actress. Were they paste? A year 
after her death Charles Wyndham still carried in his 
pocket-book the last letter from Mrs. Gabrielli. And 
every year, on the Feast of the Purification, I think 
of her last hour, and I pray. 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 





ST. THOMAS ON THE INCARNATION 


Brg tee the following pages are concerned with 
the Fourth Book of the Summa contra Gentiles, 
we may be allowed first to mention the fact that the 
English translation of the Third Book has now 
appeared.’ It is sufficient here to say that, as in the 
case of the former books, the translation has been 
carefully done, and it both reads well and is reliable. 
One would think it would not have been difficult to 
publish the whole of this Third Book in a single 
volume, and we think it regrettable that it should 
have been published in two, for, thus divided, it 
costs the no small sum of twenty-four shillings. The 
work itself, of course, would be worth any price asked 
for it; but, in fixing a price, more consideration might 
have been had for the many would-be purchasers who 
will now find it beyond their means. 

There is a difficulty in the way of the translation 
of the Fourth Book, and it is that we are still without 
a critical text, that book not yet having appeared in 
the Leonine edition of the works of St. Thomas. It 
is to be hoped, however, that it will not be long 
before we are given a translation of it not below the 
level of the translation of the other books. For it is 
concerned with such high themes as the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, and St. Thomas supplies just such a 
treatment of them as we need to-day. Nowhere is 
the robust, vigorous common sense of his genius more 
in evidence. Designed as an exposition for unbe- 
lievers, the treatment is less technical than in the 


1The Summa contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
Third Book. Literally translated by the English Dominican 
Fathers from the latest Leonine Edition. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd. Two volumes, 12/- each.) 
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Summa Theologica—though even there the Saint is 
simpler than his commentators would have us believe 
—and the reader is not troubled with any minute dis- 
section; he is placed where he can get a good view 
of the whole, and his attention is drawn, not to de- 
tails, but to the main lines. The result is a treatise 
that for accuracy, for clearness, for freshness, for 
perennial appeal to perennial common sense, stands 
unsurpassed. 

Saint Thomas begins the fourth, and last, book of 
his Summa contra Gentiles with a delightful applica- 
tion of the Vulgate version’ of a passage of Job (xxvi, 
14): Lo, these things have been said in part, concern- 
ing His ways: and whereas we have heard scarce a 
little drop of His word, who shall be able to behold 
the thunder of His greatness? The remarks the Saint 
makes on this text (Lib. iv, cap. 1), even if they throw 
little light on the mind of the inspired author, throw 
a good deal on his own, and on the route he judged 
it necessary to follow in this last stage of his journey. 


Of divine things, St. Thomas remarks, man has a 
threefold knowledge : (i) He rises up to a knowledge 
of God through creatures by the use of the natural 
light of his reason; (ii) Truths about God which are 
above the power of the human intellect to discover 
come down to us by way of revelation, and these are 
not demonstrated and made evident to us, but are 
uttered in word and proposed to us for belief ;? and 
(iii) The human mind is divinely raised up to a face 
to face vision of what has been revealed. It is to this 
threefold knowledge that Job alludes in the text 
quoted. 

(i) Lo, these things have been said in part concern- 
ing His ways. These words refer to the knowledge 


* The sense of the Hebrew text is slightly different. 
3 Belief is acceptance of a truth on the word of another. 
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in which our mind rises up to a knowledge of God 
by way of creatures. Job rightly adds in part, because 
we know these ways, not from end to end, but here 
and ‘ as St. Paul says, we know in part (I Cor., 
sill, 9). 

(ii) And whereas we have heard scarce a little drop 
of His word. This refers to the second kind of know- 
ledge, wherein divine things are revealed to us by 
way of speech for acceptance on faith, for, as we read 
Rom. x, 17, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of Christ. 

Thus Job rightly says we have heard, for revealed 
truth about God is presented to us, not for us to 
see, but to believe. He rightly speaks of a drop, for 
this imperfect knowledge, being revealed by God 
through the intermediary of the angels who see the 
face of the Father, drops down from that perfect 
knowledge which sees the Divine Truth in Itself; 
hence we read Joel iii, 18: / that day the mountains 
shall drop down sweetness. But because not all the 
mysteries which the angels and others know in their 
vision of the First Truth are revealed to us, but only 
a few, he significantly adds the word small. And be- 
cause even those few which are revealed to us are 
veiled by the words and the similitudes in which they 
are presented to us (we see now through a glass, in a 
dark saying, says St. Paul, I Cor. xiii, 12) he further 
adds the word scarce to insist on the difficulty. 

(iii) Who shall be able to behold the thunder of 
His greatness? This refers to the third kind of know- 
ledge whereby the First Truth Itself will be known, 
not as a thing believed, but as a thing seen. Hence 
he says to behold. As we read I John iii, 2: We shall 
see Him as He is. Not a mere fraction of the divine 
mysteries, but the Divine Majesty Itself, and good- 
ness in all its perfection; hence Job says of His great- 
ness. And the truth will be presented to us, not 
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veiled, but in all its clearness; and this he expresses 
by the thunder. 

These words of Job, St. Thomas continues, ‘ are 
applicable to our present purpose. In the preceding 
books (I-III) we have spoken of the things of God 
in so far as natural reason can attain to a knowledge 
of them through creatures; we have spoken of them 
imperfectly and according to the measure of our 
ability, and we can now say with Job: Lo, these 
things have been said in part concerning His ways, 
It now remains for us to speak of those things which, 
lying beyond the human intellect, have been divinely 
revealed to us as objects of belief. And the afore- 
said text teaches us what our method of procedure 
should be. For seeing that we have but heard the 
truth in the words of Sacred Scripture (for no one 
in the state of this life is able to behold the thunder 
of His greatness)—and scarcely, a small drop, as it 
were, falling down to us—our method must be to take 
what is given us in the words of Sacred Scripture 
as our source, and to endeavour to bring out, in one 
way or another, what is there given hidden, taking 
care, however, to prevent its being seized on and torn 
to pieces by unbelievers. We must not hope to reach 
a perfect understanding, for it is from the authority 
of Sacred Scripture that we must argue, not from 
natural reason. Nevertheless, we must show that its 
teaching is not opposed to natural reason, and thu: 
defend it against the attack of unbelievers.’ 

In a suggestive essay Fr. J.-B. Reeves, O.P., has 
noted that ‘in the Summa Theologica the treatise on 
the Incarnation is distinct, not merely from all pre- 
ceding scholastic treatises on the same subject, but 
from the rest of the work in which it occurs, by being 
primarily an exercise, not of speculative theology, 
but of positive theology and New Testament exegesis. 
In no other part of his work does St. Thomas quote so 
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many authorities, Biblical and Patristic."* We have 
St. Thomas’s word for it that he intends this same 
appeal to the New Testament to inform his treatise 
on the Trinity and the Incarnation in his Summa 
contra Gentiles. But here it might seem at first sight 
more surprising. For whereas in the Summa Theo- 
logica he is teaching Christians, in the Swmma contra 
Gentiles he is concerned with unbelievers, and for 
them, surely, the Christian Scriptures have nothing 
sacred. 

The explanation is that he has already given 
reasons for holding that the truths that the New Tes- 
tament teaches are guaranteed by the Divine Wisdom. 
As he informed us at the very beginning of his work 
(Bk. I, ch. 2), the purpose of the Summa contra Gen- 
files is to make manifest, with the degree of proof 
the different parts admit of, the whole body of truth 
which the Catholic Faith professes. This body of truth 
comprises two kinds. One kind is composed of truths 
to which the human mind can attain by the natural 
light of reason, e.g., the existence and unity of God. 
These truths St. Thomas takes one after another 
in his first three books, and shows them to be demon- 
strable by natural reason. The other kind comprises 
the truths to which no created mind can attain by its 
natural powers, e.g., that God is three in one. How 
are these truths to be made manifest? If they are 
truths, they must be contained in the Divine Wisdom, 
and we can show them to be truths only by showing 
them to be contained in the Divine Wisdom, or— 
which comes to the same thing—by showing them to 
have been uttered by the Divine Wisdom, for “ what 
is put into the mind of the disciple by the teacher is 
contained in the knowledge of that teacher, unless 
he teach insincerely—which it would be wicked to 


“The Atonement. Papers from the Summer School of Catho- 
lic Studies, 1926, p. 171. 
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say of God’ (Bk. I, ch. 7). The problem, then, is 
to show the Divine Wisdom at work in the Christian 
Faith. To this problem St. Thomas addresses him- 
self in a short chapter, which is a model of concise- 
ness, completeness, and vigour (Bk. I, ch. 6). 

“The Divine Wisdom has shown His presence, and 
the truth of the teaching and of the inspiration, by 
appropriate arguments.’ The Divine Wisdom has to 
be shown to be present in ‘ what is taught and in the 
inspiration,’ in which latter term are included both 
the inspiration under which men taught the doctrine, 
and the inspiration under which men accepted it. 

(i) That the things taught, though beyond the power 
of any created mind to discover, were truly an ex- 
pression of the secret knowledge of the Divine Wis- 
dom, is shown by the fact that they were accompanied 
by visible things done, which were equally beyond 
the power of any created nature to do, and could only 
be an effect of the presence of the power of the Divine 
Wisdom, e.g., ‘ diseases wonderfully healed, the rais- 
ing of the dead, a wonderful control over the heavenly 
bodies.’ That the inspiration of the teachers was due 
to the presence of the Divine Wisdom is shown ‘by 
something more wonderful still, human minds inspired 
in such a way that in an instant unlettered and simple 
folk attained to the highest wisdom and eloquence, 
being filled with the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ 

(ii) Between these facts and us there are many cen- 
turies, and it is difficult to realise the full force of 
the proof. Let us judge of it by its effect on con- 
temporaries. ‘ In the light of these things, drawn by 
the force of the aforesaid argument, not by force of 
arms, nor by the promise of pleasure, nay, as is most 
wonderful, in spite of the tyranny of persecutors, a 
countless crowd not only of simple folk, but also of 
the wisest, flocked to the Christian Faith, a religion, 
that is, in which are taught things above the grasp of 
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the human mind, a restraint is put on the pleasures of 
the flesh, and contempt is inculcated for the things of 
this world.’ The source of the inspiration under 
which men were led to become Christians is manifest. 
‘That the minds of mortal men should accept such 
teaching, that invisible things should be sought to 
the contempt of visible things, is the greatest of 
miracles, and the clear work of divine inspiration.’ 

(iii) The argument from prophecy, 7.e., from the 
Divine Wisdom which ‘reacheth from end to end 
mightily and ordereth all things sweetly’ (Wisdom 
viii, 1). ‘ That all this happened not without prepara- 
tion nor by chance, but by divine ordering, is clear 
from the fact that God foretold He would bring it 
about in the numerous oracles of the prophets, whose 
books are held in veneration amongst us as bearing 
witness to our faith.’ 

(iv) What of to-day? ‘Such a wonderful conver- 
sion of the world to the Christian Faith is the most 
certain proof possible that those miracles did take 
place; consequently there was no need that they 
should be repeated later, seeing that they are quite 
evident to us in their result. For it would be more 
wonderful than any sign whatever, if without those 
wonderful signs the world had been brought by 
simple and low-born men to believe things so difficult, 
to do things so irksome, and to put their hope in 
things so far above them. Yet even in our time God 
ceases not to work miracles through His saints in 
confirmation of the Faith.’ 

Though short, what an excellent synthesis it is! 
The saint links up all the ages and makes them one. 
It is not exactly that he telescopes history, or over- 
leaps it. But he plants the reader’s feet firmly in his 
own time, and enables him through the present to 
get a saner view of the past. ‘ Nothing in modern 
experience,’ wrote Dr. Sanday, ‘can cancel the well- 
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attested facts of history. That miracles happened in 
the full conviction and belief of the early Christians, 
and with the full significance that they attached to 
miracles, is as certain as our own existence... . . 
The first thing that we have to grasp is the place of 
Miracle in the procession of the ages, as they are 
slowly unrolled in accordance with the mind and pur- 
pose of Almighty God,’ * 


We see, then, why, even when arguing with unbe- 
lievers, St. Thomas can appeal to the New Testament 
in proof of the supernatural truths of the Christian 
Faith. ‘ The special way of convincing the opponent 
who denies truths of this kind is by the authority of 
Sacred Scripture which has been confirmed by 
miracles’ (Bk. I, ch. 9). He has given sufficient 
reasons for holding that the Divine Wisdom inspired 
the first preachers of the Christian Faith, and that 
what they taught, He taught. But it was an accepted 
fact that they taught, not only by the spoken, but 
also by the written word, and their written teaching, 
therefore, was due to the same Divine Wisdom, and 
constituted an authoritative source of the Christian 
Faith. 

St. Thomas’s task, then, is plain: it is, first, to 
show that the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation— 
for it is that doctrine alone that we are considering 
here—is required by the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment; secondly, to give such explanations of the 
doctrine as are possible, and then to answer objections. 


Though we are anticipating, we may refer here to 
the short chapter (Lib. iv, c. 39), in which St. Thomas 
completes the first part of his task. He has carefully 
considered the New Testament evidence, and ex- 
amined the different (heretical) theories of the In- 
carnation in the light of it, and found them wanting. 


° The Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 225. 
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The chapter is entitled: ‘What the Catholic Faith 
holds concerning the Incarnation of Christ.’ The 
Catholic doctrine means the doctrine defined at Chal- 
cedon, and of this he gives a short summary. He 
then adds: ‘ Only in this way is it possible to safe- 
guard (or to do justice to) what we are given in Scrip- 
ture concerning the Incarnation.’ This statement he 
then proves by the use of a short summary of the New 
Testament teaching and of a few principles of com- 
mon sense. ‘ Hoc enim solum modo salvari possunt 
ea quae in Scriptura circa Incarnationem traduntur.’ 
This sentence is the keynote of the treatise.° 


(To be continued.) 
Luke WaLKeER, O.P. 


*I was once curious to see how Fr. Rickaby had translated 


this important sentence in his sumptuous work, Of God and His 
Creatures, described on the title page, if I remember rightly, as 
‘a translation, with some abridgement, of the Summa contra 
Gentiles.’ 1 found he had omitted it altogether. Some abridge- 
ment, truly. 





THE GOSPEL AND THE GOSPELLERS 
G K. CHESTERTON has said rightly that 


Protestantism never emphasises a truth except 
by means of denying some other truth—which is, | 
suppose, the reason that it shows to-day a reaction 
against all its first positions. Faith alone has changed 
to works alone, no temporal punishment in the next 
world has changed into no eternal punishment, the 
Bible an entirely divine document has become the 
Bible an entirely human document. In all these in- 
stances the reformers asserted that they wanted to 
emphasise a truth which the Church was neglecting; 
in all these cases their successors are trying to affirm 
another truth forgotten or denied by them. 

In some ways the most interesting instance of this 
see-saw is the case of the Bible, and we need not go 
back three hundred years to study in this matter the 
earlier attitude of Protestantism. We can study it in 
the remoter parts of America or the suburbs of Lon- 
don and Birmingham in the persons of Fundamental- 
ists and Four Square Gospellers. At many a C.E.G. 
Platform do they heckle, and in the Protestant 
Alliance magazines they state also their simple creed : 
‘the pure word of God without note or comment.’ 

Yet is it really so simple? Without entering into 
the question of why the hecklers contradict each other, 
and contradict Catholic teaching as well, we may ask 
one question that insistently suggests itself: If the 
word of God requires no note or comment, why do 
they write or preach? When a crowd of ‘ Hot Gos- 
pellers’ gathered in the Albert Hall to listen to 
Aimée Semple Macpherson, did she merely read 
aloud to them the pure word of God without note or 
comment? It would be truer to say that she gave in 
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her sermons far less of sheer quotation from the 
Gospels than any mediaeval preacher we know. As 
for the absence of ‘note or comment,’ the only gain 
of the hot gospeller over the Catholic is that he is 
receiving the ideas of Sister Aimée as to what the 
Gospel meant instead of those of a Church two 
thousand years old, enriched by the wisdom of the 
saints and Herself a witness of the Gospel story. The 
notes and comments were there—but more personal 
instead of less. And when Sister Aimée defended 
the cost of her own clothes by saying that she wore 
‘soft raiment like Christ,’ the wonder arose in what 
part of the ‘pure Gospel’ she had looked to find this 
statement. But anyhow a sermon by a Hot-Gospeller 
must needs be a contradiction of their own fundamen- 
tal position, and should drive them to seek another 
meaning for their favourite text, ‘Ye need not that 
any man should teach you.’ 

The first point about a modernist is that he has 
usually begun life as a fundamentalist. Very soon he 
has seen difficulties in the Bible; he has recognised 
the impossibility of looking at it ‘as a document simply 
fallen from heaven—with no human element about its 
writing, no human historical surroundings, no need 
for a human teacher to explain it. Perhaps if he had 
at this stage heard the Catholic statement of inspira- 
tion—that these books are written by God, and also 
by men for men; that they need safeguarding and ex- 
plaining by the teacher appointed by God—his faith 
in inspiration might have been saved. For he began 
naturally enough by tilting at an impossible position. 

He said: let us investigate the human history of 
these documents. Let us learn contemporary history, 
study the manners and customs of those days, find out 
more about the authors. He began, that is to say, 
with what the reformers had ignored or denied. They 
had said: ‘ The Bible is divine.’ He said: ‘It is 
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human.’ Both spoke truly, but the little word ‘ also’ 
had been forgotten. 

Fr. Ronald Knox has told us the result in words 
imperishable. The modernist : 


. Shewed us how much more 
The Bible meant to us than ere before; 
Twelve prophets our unlearn’d forefathers knew, 
We are scarce satisfied with twenty-two. 
A single psalmist was enough for them, 
Our list of authors rivals A. & M. 
They were content Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John 
Should bless the old-fashioned beds they lay upon, 
But we for every one of theirs have two 
And praise the watchfulness of Blessed Q.’ 


This dwelling on the human side of the Bible has 
not really made it more human for the average man. 
Not having followed the critics’ vagaries he merely 
has a vague unhappy feeling that nothing about the 
Bible remains certain any more. The most valuable 
work a Catholic can do for Protestants to-day is to 
strive to re-establish their shaken faith in the authen- 
ticity of Scripture, quite apart from its inspiration. 
Since few will really invoke ‘ Blessed Q,’ they are 
for the most part in the unhappy state described by 
Chesterton of those who 


* While the Fourth Gospel is re-read 
** Synoptists ’’ sleep on a three-cornered bed ’- 


—wondering whether the Higher Critics will allow 
them to keep even the human authors of Scripture. 
Many of those human authors were very lovable, and 
we should lose much if we had to think merely of 


‘the deutero Job, who far away 
On his interpolated ash-heap lay.’ 


The young David with his sling, become the royal 
penitent and psalmist, has won many hearts; Isaias 
painted by Michael Angelo is an awe- inspiring figure 
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as he heralds forth the coming of Christ the King. 
But what can the modernist care for the David or 
Isaias syndicates which replace these human beings? 

Or, again, like a young lady from Newnham at 
an Anglican Society I once attended, must we say : 
‘The question is not what St. Paul thought, but what 
he would have thought had he been a professor at 
Cambridge to-day.’? If that same young lady had 
lived a hundred years ago, she would not have said 
this—for she would have assumed, not that St. Paul 
was merely out of date, but that he did not write any 
of his Epistles. The Tiibingen school has long given 
place to Harnack with his all-but Catholic chrono- 
logy, while such a book as Away from Wellhausen 
shows the same movement going on in the field of 
Old Testament criticism. In fact, if we wait long 
enough, the critics may come back altogether to the 
Catholic position, but meanwhile we realise that the 
Church has been needed to safeguard the human side 
of her book as well as the divine. She has been 
needed if we are to be intimate with St. Luke the 
artist and beloved physician, Saul the persecutor who 
was also Paul the Apostle, David the royal singer, 
and Moses the law-giver, as much as she has been 
needed to teach us that through these men the Holy 
Ghost was speaking. 

Can we go on to say that the average Catholic has 
a keen realisation of all this, that for him the Bible 
is a living human document and an intimate divine 
Companion? Probably not, for few of us make 
enough use of what the Church is always offering to 
us, and it may be worth considering in what ways we 
can approach to a better understanding of this book 
which the human race can surely only keep to-day 
through the Catholic Church. 

There is one source of study of both Old and 
New Testament which belongs uniquely to Catholi- 
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cism, and which brings them into our lives in an in- 
comparable manner—and that is the study of the 
liturgy. In Mass and Office the history of the Church 
is, as it were, taken up from Biblical days and con- 
tinued in the lives of the saints and in the applica- 
tion of psalms and prophecy. The Church teaches in 
St. Paul’s words that ‘All things that were written 
were written for our learning.’ From her great doctors 
and writers she chooses extracts which bring out the 
meaning of scripture. In the passages chosen day by 
day from the gospels themselves she bids us, in the 
words of St. Augustine, note how Our Lord ‘ opened 
His mouth, He who was wont under the Old Law to 
open the mouths of the prophets.’ Daily in Missal 
and in Breviary the New Testament is shown us as 
fulfilling the Old; the psalms are offered for our 
meditation, some leading thought being brought out 
in the antiphons; the lives of our saints of to-day are 
illustrated with the words of scripture, thus at once 
giving and receiving life that they may enter into 
men’s minds. 

Ruskin, in The Stones of Venice, tells us how the 
mosaics made St. Mark’s a vast illuminated Missal, 
so that the mediaeval Catholic could not enter into 
the material building without realising also that spiri- 
tual edifice which is ‘ built upon the foundation of the 
prophets and apostles.’ But it is doubtful whether 
even those taught by such a building had better oppor- 
tunities of entering into the mind of Scripture, which 
is the mind of the Church, because it is the mind of 
Christ, than we Catholics of to-day. We can get a 
Missal for a shilling; we can get The Day Hours in 
English as well as in Latin; we can get for twopence 
each sections of the Liturgy issued by the C.T.S., 
and explained by Fr. Martindale; we can get the 
Layman’s New Testament by Fr. Hugh Pope for 
half-a-crown. 
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At one time it might be said that our chief task in 
England was to uphold Tradition and the Church’s 
authority against the private interpretation of scrip- 
ture. But now the scene has shifted. We must know 
scripture as never before because we have each to 
take our part in the Church’s age-long task of de- 
fending that Book of which she is also the Inter- 


preter. 
MalsiE WARD. 





THE MIRACULOUS IN CATHOLIC FICTION 


‘PRSse seems to be a growing tendency among 
writers of Catholic fiction, especially of the short 
story, to fall back on the miraculous in the working 
out of the plot. There is a two-fold lure. The 
writers, possessed of a belief in the miraculous them- 
selves, may aim at augmenting the faith of others, or 
they may use the miraculous as a deus ex machina in 
the evolution of a plot beyond mere human power, 
unaided, to solve. It may be contended that after 
all, as fiction, it is all in the realm of fancy and, be- 
ing so understood by the reader, no harm is done. 
But consider how our sense of accuracy is being daily 
vitiated by the ordinary allurements of fiction and of 
film. And yet never was there an age when the pos- 
sibilities of accuracy were greater, for research in 
every direction is piling up verified facts, which are 
gradually, though slowly enough, being disseminated. 
But there are so many who are being drugged into 
indifferentism, and even into unbelief, by the very 
embarrassment of the riches of the unveracious. Is 
it wise, therefore, to use a miracle like ‘a golden 
banner dragged in the mud’ to add to the enhance- 
ment of an ordinary tale, or even of a story grandly 
told? 

It is an incredulous age, but it is not through the 
medium of fiction, no matter how reverently written, 
that belief in the miraculous will be inspired or in- 
creased. Never did we need more boldly to manifest 
our unswerving adherence to our belief that God can 
work miracles—and does. And it is because of that 
belief that we must do nothing to lessen the strength 
and beauty of such faith. 

Television, wireless, telephotography, the use of 
electricity in innumerable ways, are, by the labours 
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of scientists, achieving wonderful things. Men have 
denied that the saints and angels could possess 
powers, which by the discovery of certain natural 
laws, they now possess themselves. Later-day psychic 
research, Couéism, telepathy, Christian Science, 
Spiritualism, all kinds of freak religions, various men- 
tal diseases, many a puzzling but apparently well- 
authenticated story from the East, make necessary, 
more than ever before, the prudent depicting of the 
miraculous. Everywhere these matters are being in- 
vestigated by experts—believers and _ unbelievers 
alike. Nothing that sceptics can possibly discover 
can injuriously reflect upon the method the Church 
has followed in her attitude towards the miraculous. 
If every recorded detail in the lives of those great 
saints whose memories have lived through the cen- 
turies by the devotion of the faithful and the power 
of tradition, cannot be examined through the magni- 
fying glass of modern critical research, that need not 
lessen our regard for them. The things they are 
said to have done, the heaven-bestowed favours they 
are supposed to have possessed, can be matched and 
rivalled in the careers of those who have been raised 
to the altars since the process of canonisation was 
strictly and definitely laid down on certain lines. 
Nothing could be more critical and searching than the 
Church’s way. Fallible judgments, prejudiced wit- 
nesses, mistaken zeal, even false-swearing, are all 
discounted by the last essential test—the miraculous 
proofs demanded before the final judgment is given. 

So surely it is a pity to belittle the sense of the 
miraculous by introducing it into fiction, except where 
use is made of some authenticated historical instance. 
The whole scheme of the plot of a novel may depend 
upon a miraculous element. Ought it to be so? If 
we are to be so cautious in accepting any miracle given 
out as authentic, but not yet officially verified, how 
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much more careful ought we to be in inventing a 
circumstance and designating it miracle, to suit a 
fictitious set of events, or increase the honour of a 
fictitious person. Fiction, to be worthy of an appeal 
at all, ought to depict life as it is lived by beings, 
recognisably human, set in circumstances approximat- 
ing to the probable. Time was when Catholic fiction 
depicted a large proportion of its heroes and heroines 
—perhaps particularly its heroines—as saints, long- 
suffering, misunderstood individuals with characters 
so perfect that no devil’s advocate could possibly find 
a flaw in them. In that direction, at least, there has 
come a change. 

Through the onslaughts of the higher criticism, of 
quasi-science, and of modernism generally, the num- 
ber of Protestants who believe that the miracles re- 
corded in the Bible really happened, as stated, is 
steadily diminishing. They are in a difficult position, 
having built up) the whole fabric of their belief upon 
the Bible, and the Bible only, yet, under the stress 
of the modern trend of things, they are becoming in- 
creasingly eager to explain away the miraculous. They 
no longer hold that God can, and does, for His own 
purposes, suspend or set aside the natural laws of 
His own creation, for what may appear, to mere 
limited human vision, very slight or inexplicable 
reasons. But surely to embrace in our mental view 
an Omnipotent Creator operating the laws He put 
into force or suspending them at His will is scientific 
in the truest sense of the word. 

There are at the present time so many factors mili- 
tating against faith—scientific hypotheses too hastily 
advanced in one direction to false mysticism on the 
other. Great hosts of young folks are greedily absorb- 
ing modern fiction, wherein all sorts of scientific and 
social problems are presented to their minds in ways 
only too alluring. And so they glide easily over the 
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surfaces, not realising the unfathomable depths be- 
low. There have been changes so subtle that many 
hardly realise the problems presented by the new 
viewpoints, the insidious influences against the faith 
arising on every side. There is, too, a deadly in- 
fluence, which permeates everywhere into Universi- 
ties, offices, and factories—a certain ill-concealed con- 
tempt more difficult to endure sometimes than open 
antagonism. Catholics, shoulder to shoulder with 
others in the work-a-day world, are keenly conscious 
of it. In face of it there has to be an element of the 
heroic in the faith of the eager minds of the young, 
who so often find it hard to rest content with the 
assurance that as to the deeper mysteries of the faith 
it is impossible to explain the unexplainable. 

So surely we ought to aim at keeping our literature 
free from anything savouring of false mysticism or 
false sentiment. In the Scriptures and the Church’s 


story we are given an understanding of the human 
heart impossible to obtain elsewhere. For safe guid- 
ance, as to idealism and realism alike, we can range 
over a wide field in portraying the life stories and 
delineating the characters of the heroes and heroines 
of our imaginative writings. Is it wise to go beyond 
all that? 


AcNEs HENDERSON. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Poetry. oF FatHer Taps. (The Bodley Head; 8/6 net.) 


‘ Those who have little to say clamour for much space in 
which to say it,’ wrote Alice Meynell, when she introduced 
her own selection of John Banister Tabb’s poems to this 
country twenty years ago, ‘ those who have much are content 
with little’; and no poet could have wished for a finer tribute 
to his wares than this praise from the mistress of concen- 
trated song herself. The genius of the soldier, convert, priest- 
poet, as he himself knew, achieved after that long apprentice- 
ship of discard and elimination which song and sanctity have 
in common, consisted in the birdlike quality of being able to 
sing his ‘native song ’— 

Brief to the ear, but long 
To love and memory. 


His poems, stripped of all the accidentals and living richly 
in the essentials of perfect form and inevitable diction, when 
once read, remain by their ascetic precision a part of life, and 
what is best in life, memory and love. Tabb, in Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s enlightened phrase, was a true ‘ child of process,’ pass- 
ing warily from fluency of style and word—that ‘terrible 
facility for verse-making ’ which haunted James Elroy Flecker, 
and is indeed the menacing sword that overhangs the head of 
every poet—until he attained the final labour of almost epigram- 
matic expression. A poet’s training is the self-discipline by 
which he emancipates his fancy from false forms: Tabb, with 
his unerring self-knowledge, abandoned sonnet and narrative 
as the regular vehicle of his thought. In them he was least 
happy; in them we are least happy in him. Ben Jonson could 
give him a text and a cue. 


In small proportions we just beauty see; 
And in short measure life may perfect be. 


The beauty and perfection of Tabb’s vision were too great for 
an abundance of words that ‘saying all, leave all unsaid.’ 
Only the narrow circuit of a lyric—a quatrain—could suffice. 

In the wilderness of words that is modern poetry, the priest- 
poet lifts up his prophetic voice, interpreting all things aright— 
for he is no ‘ poet of one mood,’ but a debtor to all the moods, 
emotions, and meanings of life—with a true prophet’s economy 
of speech. 
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Out of the dusk a shadow, 
Then a spark; 

Out of the cloud a silence, 
Then a lark; 


Out of the heart a rapture, 
Then a pain; 

Out of the dead, cold ashes, 
Life again. 


He encloses, and discloses, evolution in a span. His fancy 
dreams love’s Hybla 


My thoughts fly to thee, as the bees 
To find their favourite flower ; 

Then home, with honeyed memories 
Of many a fragrant hour. 


For with thee is the place apart, 
Where sunshine ever dwells, 

The Hybla, whence my hoarding heart 
Would fill its wintry cells. 


The voice comes from America, but it does not speak with 
an American accent. Instead, it belongs to the direct line 
of English song. It is of the authentic tradition of Herrick, 
Blake, and Davies; a spiritual voice, rich in its restraint, that 
bears no sensuous message, but that can trill with laughter, 
twist and turn in humour—for there is a season for every 
whim. 

John Banister Tabb is the complete miniaturist of poetry : 
his verses have all the significance of a medieval illumination. 
He has been canonised as the Thomas 4 Kempis of verse; 
nor would the author of The Imitation have disdained to wel- 
come the book of his fellow priest as one of his choice ‘ little 
books in little nooks.’ 

E.E. 


THE STRUGGLE FoR CATHOLIC EMaNcIPpATION. By Denis Gwynn. 
(Longmans; 10/6 net.) 

This is a good and timely book. Mr. Gwynn, making full 
acknowledgements of the five volumes of Bishop Ward, the 
work of Lecky and other authorities, begins appropriately 
with the conditions under the Penal Code in the mid-eighteenth 
century; that Penal Code with ‘ its vicious perfection,’ which, 
directed against the Catholics of Ireland, was, as Burke wrote, 
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‘a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance; as well fitted 
for the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation of a 
people, and the debasement in them of human nature itself, 
as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.’ The 
position in England was different. Here the Penal Code had 
largely done its work, and Catholicism only survived in a 
remnant of landed proprietors and their dependents ; a diminish- 
ing remnant which could be permitted, in especial, by reason 
of its social respectability, to practice its religion unmolested. 
In Ireland the Penal Code meant the oppression of a people 
by a malignant minority. 

Mr. Gwynn distinguishes quite justly the conditions in the 
two countries, and his narrative is fairly proportioned. The 
larger part belongs to Ireland, for it was, after all, Daniel 
O’Connell who wrought deliverance, compelling the Duke of 
Wellington to choose Catholic Emancipation before civil war; 
but the old, queer story of the English Catholic Committee 
and its anti-papal pronouncements, its Cisalpine Club, and its 
feud with Bishop Milner is re-told. Amazing lengths were 
they prepared to go—that little band of English Catholic 
nobles and gentlemen if they could but be excused from the oaths 
that kept them out of Parliament. These oaths not only 
denied the papal supremacy in spiritual matters, but declared 
the invocation of Our Lady ‘ or any other saint,’ together with 
the sacrifice of the Mass, to be ‘ superstitious and idolatrous.’ 
Impossible for the least clerical of Catholics these oaths; but 
not objectionable to members of the Church of England, upon 
whom the doctrine of comprehensiveness with its “believe 
what you please’ had not yet dawned. As a body, with one 
or two notable exceptions, the Anglican episcopate of the 
established churches of England and Ireland, resisted strenu- 
ously every bill for Catholic Emancipation. (But the record 
of the Protestant hierarchy in the House of Lords is alto- 
gether shocking; the opposition of the bishops to the repeal 
of the death penalty for petty thefts was worse than their 
efforts to keep Catholics out of Parliament.) 

In this famous story of courage and heroic fortitude, of 
intrigue and falsehood, of disappointments and betrayals—a 
story, like all our political stories, of human blundering, human 
failings, stupidity, and human valour, constancy and devotion, 
Mr. Denis Gwynn has fastened on the essential facts, judged 
wisely both cause and effect, and given excellent sketches of the 
chief characters concerned. (To say nothing of eight portraits 
admirably reproduced). More no doubt might have been said 
of the writings of that most witty of Anglican clerics—Sydney 
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Smith—and of Cobbett in support of the Catholic claims. And 
the disabilities of Catholics under the Act of 1829 might have 
been mentioned; disabilities left on the Statute Book till a 
year or two ago. (Father Thurston, himself, was once sum- 
moned under the Act of 1829 for being a Jesuit and residing 
in London in defiance of the law. But the magistrate at the 
police court—Marlborough Street?—very sensibly declined to 
be responsible for any interference with Father Thurston.) 


THREE REFORMERS. By Jacques Maritain. (Sheed and Ward; 
7/6 net.) 


These pages do not contain, what Miss Stein might call, an 
experiment in history regarded as controversy. They aim 
rather at synthesis by analysis, construction by criticism. Any- 
one can jibe, only the true critic builds. Evil is not a positive 
reality: it is a definite absence of some necessary good; it 
presupposes some good thing lacking its proper perfection. 
Narrow-mindedness is an evil—an incomplete, a one-eyed vision 
of life. It can only be cured by someone with a liberal outlook 
who possesses the omitted truths. Once the patient has realised 
the privation, he is already convalescent. It is such an opera- 
tion—a work of great charity—that M. Maritain has performed. 

His eyes are always fixed with compassion on the strange 
dark turmoil of the modern world. He has come out of it. 
He understands it—and, what is more, he sympathises. Fol- 
lowing his apostolic activity we can see that the life of utter 
immolation lived by his friend, Léon Bloy, was not offered 
in vain. ‘It is absolute, integral Catholicism’ Bloy wrote, 
‘ without accommodation, with no possible afterthoughts which 
is a necessity now.’ M. Maritain pays him tribute by teaching 
with unflinching clarity and infinite persuasion this integral 
and absolute truth. 

Because he views the whole territory from the hills, he can 
correct the partial knowledge of sightseers on the plain. Most 
people are aware of the homicidal conflicts of contemporary 
thought, although few can explain them. But until their nature 
is understood and their origins ascertained no remedy can be 
applied. A critic is needed. M. Maritain in these studies 
manifests their character and their birth. They are seen to be 
desperate exaggerations of aspects of truth with the total ex- 
clusion of others, and their responsible authors are Luther, 
Descartes, and Rousseau. Thought, like fashions, begins in 
the altitudes; it descends and permeates society. The scep- 
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ticism of a multitude springs from the work of a group. It 
takes time, but the leaven permeates surely. The tragic 
characteristic of thinkers in our time is absolute individualism, 
the ego sure of itself alone, isolated, insulated: Valéry’s pome. 
granate shut tight. Many are painfully conscious of it; Mr. 
Middleton Murry, or Mr. Eliot, or Mr. Clive Bell—each in his 
own way declares that we have come to a ‘ Waste Land,’ terram 
miseriae et tenebrarum ubi umbra mortis, et NULLUS ORDO, 
sed sempiternus horror inhabitat. No modern poet has really 
recovered from the collapse of Rimbaud; the ground is dis- 
integrated. Charity has taken Cocteau and left Picasso mag. 
nificently to ape the angels in despair. 


Luther admitted no truth, no authority outside himself. The 
individual was born. The will reigned at the expense of the 
mind. Descartes taught that human knowledge is innate, in- 
tuitive and independent of things. Man became an independent 
self-sufficing angel. The body, no longer an essential means 
to the soul’s knowledge, was useful only to teach it how to 
dominate material—and hence from one thinker the two streams 
of idealism and materialism flow. Finally, Rousseau, in the 
realm of human conduct, preached abandonment to feeling, and 
the sanctity of uncontrolled emotions. The individual without 
the person, the will without the mind, the spiritual spurning 
the material, the emotions without rational direction—all these 
half truths relentlessly propounded by the new evangelists have 
been responsible for the unbalancing of human thought. We 
are not angels; we are not animals; we are men. M. Maritain, 
in various passages throughout the book, points out the equili- 
brium proper to human beings, and established in the human 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


In one place, only, we wish M. Maritain had been more 
complete. Discussing the relation of solitude to the city, he 
shows that in a superficial world the contemplative tends to 
be alone. His is the real solitude in contradistinction to that 
of the beast as praised by Rousseau. But M. Maritain could 
have enforced his position if he had indicated that in reality 
for a Christian there is no such thing as solitude in the sense 
of isolation or loneliness. A Christian cannot be alone: on 
earth, in heaven he is a vital part of a living organism—Christ’s 
Body. And though, without doubt, social life is often dull 
and mean; yet vivified by charity, even on earth, it should be 
a main constituent of man’s greatest joy. It breaks down the 
isolation of individuals and effects the ultimate union of per- 
sons. This is, surely, fundamental in any attack upon indi- 
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vidualism. It is a criticism we make with respect and confidence, 
since it is a lesson we have learnt elsewhere from M. Maritain 
himself. In Théonas he writes: ‘. . . . the Church is at 
once a Thébaide and a city, and the soul enjoys in it solitude, 
instrumentum congruum contemplationis, without ceasing to be 
bound to that great mystical Body of which he forms a part’ 
(pp. 49-50). He is paraphrasing the great chapter ‘ L’Eglise 
Thébaide et Cité’ in Le Mystére de l’Eglise by Pére Clerissac, 
O.P., where we read: ‘ True solitude is forgetfulness of self, 
death to self—but in order to rediscover God and self: .... 
in the spiritual order solitude does not envelope the City, but 
the City envelopes and penetrates solitude. . . . Solitude, 
strictly so-called, is impossible for a Christian. Thebaid or 
City, there is always the mystery of the Church.’ 

The translation is well done. No translator could escape the 
difficulties of an alien philosophical technique. The book will 
not be popular: it can only appeal to an élite. There is no 
snobbery in that. It has been an élite which has perverted 
the world: an élite of another sort must be formed to con- 


vert it. 
7E.M. 


SmMaLL Ruyme Sweets, Nos. 1—6. (St. Dominic’s Press; 
Ditchling, Sussex; 6d. each.) 

These breezy rhymes, printed by hand on hand-made paper, 
and appropriately illustrated with miniature wood-cuts, are 
recommended to persons who are on the look out for a new 
sort of Christmas card which shall be fresher and more amus- 
ing than the conventional, inanities with which man (speaking 
generically of course—it is not a purely male foible) plagues his 
fellow man each year. Here is a sample :— 


The soldier is a man of might 
With bayonet and gun, 

Whose every button must be bright 
And shining in the sun— 


For if he be the G.O.C., 
And reign at G.H.Q., 

Or in the ranks with Private Me, 
Or in Reserve with you, 


He knows the duty he must do— 
It may be but to die, 

Protecting men as rich as you 
Or quite as poor as I. 
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Arrer Firry Years. By O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. 
(Sheed & Ward; 4/- net.) 


Autobiography is a perilous adventure. Silenus looks in a 
mirror and sees an Apollo; follows a portrait of the monster 
by himself. Father Vassall-Phillips has given us a truly 
admirable example of the way this catastrophe is avoided, 
when it is avoided. You look, not at a reflection of yourself, 
but at a real Apollo; you then describe him, and, if ever 
you refer to yourself, you do so only by way of contrast. This 
is one of the least restrained self-revelations we have read; 
it is also one of the least egotistical books we have read. The 
quotation on the title-page is aptly chosen: ‘ They brought 
forth the sick . . .. that when Peter came, his shadow at 
the least might overshadow any of them, and they might be 
delivered from their infirmities.’ One feels perfectly sure that 
Father Vassall Phillips has kept back none of his infirmities. 
He has even engaged Abbot Hunter Blair to report the criti- 
cisms he provoked, even from his admirers, fifty years ago. 
‘ Vassall, you are hopeless; you have been talking steadily for 
two hours. Don’t talk any more: pray.’ 

Father Vassall Phillips obeyed the last injunction, but went 
on talking; and he is a great talker still. This book shows 
what prayer has done for his exceptional conversational talent. 
From beginning to end it is perfectly delightful to read, espe- 
cially to us to whom the Catholic Church is the one thing on 
earth that makes life worth living. But it must be read from 
beginning to end. Anyone, especially any non-Catholic, who 
opens it in the middle—at the chapter on ‘ Difficulties,’ for 
instance—might easily suppose the book to be nothing but 
controversy, and rather cheap controversy at that. But if you 
begin at the beginning, and follow the author through the 
winning sincerity of his youth, through the sound logic and 
bright humour of his riper years, you will admit, whether 
readily or reluctantly, that the end to which he leads you is 
the end and consummation of all sincerity, all logic and all 
humour: ‘ The Faith is the treasure beyond compare, a 
treasure so splendid and so necessary that a man will do well 
to sell all that he has if only he may possess it.’ A hackneyed 
ending, you may say, for a Catholic book. Heaven be praised 
for that! We congratulate Messrs. Sheed and Ward on hav- 
ing given us yet another book that reaches that conclusion so 
convincingly. And we thank Father Vassall Phillips—espe- 
cially we Catholics here in Oxford thank him—for having so 
admirably, and of his own substance, so to speak, ministered 
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to our urgent spiritual needs. The Oxford of to-day is the 
same in all important respects as the Oxford of Father Vassall 
Phillips’s undergraduate days: the city of perpetual youth. 
There are still young men here who prove how faithfully true 
to life is the Redemptorist’s picture of his own young soul. 
It is just such a book as those young men will eagerly devour, 
for it presents life exactly as they know it, and the possibilities 
of life exactly as they want to know them. 
J.B.-R. 


Diary, with Dominican Calendar and twelve wood-engravings. 
(St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Sussex; 5/- net.) 


This book is eight inches by five, and contains a hundred 
pages, thirty-six of which are occupied by the Dominican 
calendar of feasts and ferials, and fifty-four blank pages of 
strong, white hand-made paper stand ready to have and to 
hold for ever the reflections, chronicles, jottings, verses, poems, 
recipes, problems and sketches of the purchaser. The book is 
a thing of beauty within and without, but especially within. 
It is also a solace to the mind, for it is unpretentious and 
straightforward throughout, and is not bound in imitation 
anything. 

R.H-D. 


NumBer Six Joy Street. (Basil Blackwell; 6/- net.) 


Anyone with a sense of where-to-live goes to Joy Street for 
his holidays—and enjoys himself; even Beakish Bachelor 
Uncles like me. But those of us who puff along, in our white 
waistcoats, with fobs, and seals engraved with an ‘In my 
day ’ motto, are a little taken aback at Number Six. At least, 
I was. Everyone there is so very well behaved. I think they 
must have a Governess—and of course no one is more awesome 
to a Beak. Miss Farjeon does her best to rebel, but in that 
quiet company her nonsense seems less funny than it should. 
Mr. Chesterman puts me at ease and restores my dignity, but 
I am mute to find Mr. de la Mare’s faery piping sinking to 
a whisper, Mr. Blackwood in an almost velvet suit, and Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie having to poke fun on the sly. Miss 
Marlowe and the Nightingales are charming in the nursery; 
so is Miss Jerrold. Everyone, in fact, is very nice; but I 
now humbly admit that I am happier with the noisier crowds up 
the street, where it is necessary for Mr. Belloc to read the riot 
act at bed-time. Nevertheless, I do like the respectable folk 
at No. 6. Nowadays they’re so unusual. 

R.R. 
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THE CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND THE BrsLe. By the Rev. Hugh 
Pope, O.P. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 4/- net.) 


This volume in the ‘ Calvert Series’ is by one whom the 
General Editor, Mr. Belloc, in his preface rightly calls our 
principal English scholar and authority. Only one who was 
thoroughly master of the subject could have written it, and 
though space has been found for questions of less importance 
than some that have been altogether omitted, no one will deny 
that what Fr. Pope has given us is very interesting and useful. 
We regret that the work was not revised with greater care, for 
inaccuracies are not infrequent. Thus (p. 24) Fr. Pope attri- 
butes to the Council of Nicaea (a.p. 325) ‘ anathemas’ which 
first came into existence as an appendix to St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria’s third letter to Nestorius (A.D. 430), and were after- 
wards read at the Council of Ephesus (a.p. 431). Innocent III, 
too, is brought into the world a hundred years before his 
time (p. 54). In the absence of any indication to the con- 
trary, we take it for granted that the Athanasius and Eutyches 
spoken of on p. 32 are the personages to whom those names 
are usually applied. Athanasius is there described as entertain- 
ing a certain feeling about Eutyches. This, however, he 
would have found a difficulty in doing—or, alternatively, we 
should find it difficult to know that he had done it—as he was 
dead before Eutyches was born. 

L.W. 


Epmunp RICH, ARCHBISHOP AND SaINT. By M. R. Newbolt. 
150 pp. (S.P.C.K.; 5/- net.) 


The author of this somewhat discursive biography is ham- 
pered by the desire to portray St. Edmund as a good Anglican. 
* He (St. Edmund) is the kind of character that the Church of 
England might produce at any period of its history.’ Might 
produce! And at any period. We do not see the Church 
of England producing such an Archbishop of Canterbury. An 
Anglican archbishop no more thinks of wearing a hair shirt 
than he does of saying Mass. The archbishops of the Church 
of England, from Matthew Parker to Dr. Davidson, are— 
with a few exceptions—married men; on no single occasion is 
it recorded that they said Mass, or inclined to thirteenth cen- 
tury practices of religion. Mr. Newbolt is even more astray 
in his notion of what happened at the Reformation. He tells 
us the papal policy—i.e., the financial extortions, which Gros- 
seteste and others steadily resisted—‘ was destined to drive 
the whole Ecclesia Anglicana into separation and break the 
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corporate unity of Western Christendom.’ Does Mr. Newbolt 
really believe that the separation under Henry VIII was caused 
by the financial demands of the papacy and not by the refusal 
of the Pope to grant Henry a divorce from Katherine? There 
is no suggestion in contemporary evidence that Elizabeth and 
her Council rejected the papal supremacy, destroyed the altars 
and the images in the churches, made the saying of and atten- 
dance at Mass treason felony, and established ‘a religion 
for all honest Protestants’ because of the papal policy of the 
thirteenth century. Besides the whole Ecclesia Anglicana was 
not driven into separation. ‘The hierarchy (all save the Bishop 
of Llandaff) under Elizabeth refused to be separated. Even 
so stout an Anglican as Mr. Newbolt might allow that bishops 
are a part of the church. 

Mr. Newbolt is evidently quite ignorant of the history of 
the changes in religion in the sixteenth century. He tells us 
on another page: ‘ The rock on which Edmund was wrecked 
was still submerged beneath the surface of time, but even in 
the thirteenth century it did not leave sufficient depth of water 
to carry a saint who tried to do his duty as an English Arch- 
bishop.’ (Who can translate this into plain, intelligible prose ?) 
‘The causes which led to our eventual severance from Rome, 
though it was not yet possible for men to formulate nor realise 
their nature, stood solidly in Edmund’s way.’ This must mean 
something, though it is a horribly slipshod and slovenly piece 
of writing. In the thirteenth century men formulated very 
plainly their objection to the financial demands of the papacy. 
If the objection to the papal demands for money was the cause 
of Elizabeth’s denying the papal supremacy, what was the 
ground for establishing Matthew Parker’s ‘religion for all 
honest Protestants ’? 

It is a pity that Mr. Newbolt could not write about St. 
Edmund without introducing all this nonsense. 

J.C. 


I Betonc To Gop. By Lillian Clarke. (Longmans; 6/-.) 


At last, after searching for many years, we have come upon 
a book for children that will really help them to pray. We 
have always felt that children are essentially contemplatives, 
and that they are never allowed to remain contemplatives, and 
that the blame for this interference with their natural or super- 
natural capacity for contemplation must be laid upon those who 
write the type of book that is meant to serve as spiritual 
reading for them. If any readers of BLackFriaRs should 
happen to agree with this point of view, let them apply to 
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Longmans for I Belong to God by Lillian Clarke. The book 
comes with a triple recommendation : Cardinal Hayes writes an 
introductory letter; Father McSorley, the Superior General of 
the Paulists, follows with a Foreword; and the front page in- 
forms us that Lillian Clarke is a religious of the Cenacle. So 
much for the extrinsic recommendations. Now for the intrin- 
sic. Perhaps the best way of praising the book is to describe 
it. The book, then, is simply the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius set out so as to suit a child’s mind and adapted, 
therefore, to the language, ideas, and nature of a child. To 
have succeeded in doing this is an accomplishment. Of course 
the child here is an American child, and an English mother 
will have to alter a few of the colloquialisms used, particularly 
at the beginning of the book. This could very easily be done. 
Indeed, we would recommend that the book, thus Anglicised, 
should be read to the child over and over again, even before 
the child is well able to read for himself: he could gradually 
work out for himself the points deliberately left for him to 
ponder over and develop. For the book aims at so instructing 
children as to teach them to think and pray. That, naturally, 
is to be expected in a book which comes from a religious of 
the Cenacle. The book deals partly with doctrine and partly 
with an explanation of the Sacraments: it is arranged so that 
it can be used as a three-days retreat book. Altogether the 
book may be heartily recommended as a suitable Christmas 
present for a child. Children’s mental capacity cannot always 
be graded according to years, but the book could be profitably 
given to a normal child of eight. The book is graced with 
drawings by Claire Armstrong: in these the faces are the 
least successfully done, except in the small drawings, as in 
the Pentecost picture, which is full of life and movement. 
To have managed to get the Catechism and a retreat into a 
slim and large-type book may seem too great an achievement 
to ask anyone to believe. Don’t try to believe it: buy it for 
yourself, and know. ‘Je 


THe Maponna. An Anthology. By Sir James Marchant. 
With an Introduction by Sir Charles Holmes, K.C.V.O. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.; 18/- net.) 

This is a book to keep and cherish, or to give with joy to 
a lover of our Blessed Lady. It is a threefold anthology of 
representative painting, poetry, and prose inspired by the 
Mother of God through the ages. It is a lasting monument 
raised in her honour and to her glory. 
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Over three score superb illustrations, depicting the mysteria 
Mariana, make the turning of the pages a meditation; the 
poems and hymns, by Catholics and non-Catholics alike, range 
from the earliest times to our own; the prose extracts are 
examples of every age and century. 

The format and printing are as worthy of the subject as 
anything human can be—a triumph of production. 

One or two modern hymns and poems might have been 
omitted as inadequate. And where is Mr. Chesterton’s master- 
piece, The Return of Eve, the greatest poem to Our Lady 
since Thompson’s Assumpta Maria? ‘ The Queen of Seven 
Swords,’ in which the poem appears, with other glorious tri- 
butes to the Lady Mary, was published almost two years ago. 

The Director of the National Gallery’s Introduction, on the 
Madonna in Art, is complete and illuminating, but the ever- 
recurring reference to Our Lady as ‘the Virgin’ is tiresome 
to a Catholic. But it is a great book. 

E.E. 


PAULINE JARIcOoT, Foundress of the Association for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith (1799-1862). Translated from the 
French of Elizabeth Sainte-Marie Perrin, with a Preface 
by Paul Claudel. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 
7/6 net.) 

The death of Réné Bazin’s talented daughter, Madame Ste. 
Marie Perrin, means that Catholic France has lost a writer who 
had the rare gift of making the holy people she wrote about 
really alive amidst living surroundings. Her St. Colette and 
Her Reform gave us a vivid picture of the middle ages; and 
in this life of Pauline Jaricot she has succeeded admirably 
in bringing out the character and environment of that much- 
tried woman. 

Extracts from Pauline’s autobiography give us details of her 
early life, which, suppressed (I suppose as unedifying !) in for- 
mer lives, explain God’s dealings with her soul. Proud, pas- 
sionate, jealous, intensely active, she had to be broken before 
God could remake her to His own liking. Pauline Jaricot, 
with her ‘ generous, daring imagination,’ was God’s instrument 
for the foundation of two world-wide Catholic activities :— 
(1) The Association for the Propagation of the Faith, and 
(2) the Living Rosary. Though the A.P.F. afterwards dis- 
owned her, and refused to help her in her difficulties, even 
at the Holy Father’s special request, yet a constant tradition 
kept up by the missionaries she helped, and the working people 
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of France, has always given her the title of Foundress. Her 
third great scheme of a ‘ Model Working Man’s Colony ’ was 
the cause of her ruin. Her great charity refused to believe 
in the hypocrisy of the man she trusted, and Pauline Jaricot, of 
whom it was said that every new charity found in her a 
helper, and that she was the friend of all the great ones in 
the Catholic world, was reduced to begging from door to door. 
In this way she endeavoured to pay back ‘her dear little poor 
creditors,’ the working people who had entrusted her with their 
sous. She did not keep a penny for herself; even gifts in 
kind, with which her friends tried to help her, were used to 
pay her debts. Her greatest cross was the abuse she received 
from the poor; even the beggars in the streets accused her of 
being a miser, and using her charitable works to cloak her 
love of money. To the end she hoped against hope that all 
would come right, but finally she resigned herself to God’s will, 
and died holding on her heart what she called ‘her title of 
nobility,’ her pauper’s certificate, and an abusive letter from 
an old beggar. She had very few faithful friends at the last, 
but among them was the saintly Curé d’Ars, who said of her: 
‘I know someone who knows how to accept the cross, and a 
heavy cross, and how to bear it with love. It is Mlle. Jaricot.’ 

The account of the present state of the A.P.F. in the 
Epilogue is interesting. The translation is good. Paul Claudel’s 
preface has wisely been left in its original French. 


M.F. 


St. Paut. By Fernand Prat, S.J. Translated by J. L. Stod- 
dard. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1928; 3/6 net.) 


The familiar series ‘ The Saints’ has a well-deserved repu- 
tation both in the original French and in the English transla- 
tions, a reputation which will be enhanced by this volume on 
St. Paul. The translation is English, it flows, there is no 
hint of a French phrase. 

Pére Prat’s work on St. Paul needs no commendation; the 
profundity of his scholarship enables him to present us with 
this really admirable summary of the great Apostle’s life and 
work. The sketch of St. Paul’s time, of the strait-laced 
Pharisees and the real heroism involved in living a life accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the Law, of the Pharisaic assault on 
St. Stephen, who from being accused stood forth as their 
terrible accuser, is excellent. The suggestion as to what Saul 
might have been in the world of Judaism might well have been 
developed; few realise the extent of the sacrifice Saul made 
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when he became Paul the Apostle. Pére Prat defends whole- 
heartedly the reality of the conversion and of the scene on the 
road to Damascus against the fantastic endeavours to reduce 
the story to some form of mental psycho-analytical crisis. No 
attempt is made to date the conversion, though the interesting 
suggestion is offered that it was Caiphas who commissioned 
Saul. 

Pére Prat defends the older and traditional North-Galatian 
theory, and regards the South-Galatian notion as having 
already run its course. He also identifies Acts xv with Gala- 
tians ii—where we find it difficult to agree with him. Perhaps 
he is somewhat fanciful when he explains the title ‘Christian’ 
as contemptuous (p. 34), and he hardly does justice to St. 
Thomas’s explanation of the Apostle’s being rapt to the third 
heaven (p. 37). For one thing we are most grateful: he dis- 
sipates the notion that the Apostle’s campaigns were a whirl- 
wind; he shows instead how carefully thought out were his 
plans, and how solidly he laid his foundations (pp. 42-4). On 
the Council held at Jerusalem and on the famous ‘ withstand- 
ing’ of St. Peter he is excellent, as we should expect. Per- 
haps the weakest section is the account of the Epistle to the 
Romans, but space has its exigences. It is surprising to find 
him maintaining that St. Paul actually did go to Spain (p. 188), 
and he is surely incorrect when he says (p. 204 note) that St. 
Augustine holds that St. Peter died a year before St. Paul. 
St. Augustine says nothing about the year, but ‘ consors san- 
guinis et diei Apostolus Paulus’ (Serm. ccxvi, 5), and again 
(ccclxxxi, 1) ‘dies, quantum fides Romana testatur, hodiernus 
est ’(cf. ccxcvii, 1, cccxcviii, 1, ccxix., 1): the implication seems 
to be that it was the same day and year. 

That the secret of the Apostle’s success was his unbounded 
sympathy with others, his power of entering into their minds, 
and realising their point of view, is well brought out, and 
emphasised by a most apt quotation from Cardinal Newman. 

H.P. 


S. Benepict: REGULA MONASTERIORUM. Edidit, prolegomenis, 
apparatu critico, notis instruxit Benno Linderbauer, O.S.B. 
(Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1928; Mk. 3.50.) 

Another edition of the Rule of St. Benedict, in some degree 

a rival of Abbot Butler’s well-known ‘ critico-practical ’ edition, 

yet supplementary to that in the form of its text and in the 

character of its notes. Abbot Butler’s text is accommodated 
to the exigencies of practical use; Dom Linderbauer has made 
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no concessions to the monk in choir, and only a few to the 
general reader. St. Benedict had two Latins: the language 
of his educated contemporaries, and that vulgar tongue which 
snapped its fingers at Donatus. Like the practical man that 
he was, he wrote his Rule, which envisaged Goths as well as 
Romans, in the latter, and the grammarians—other than those 
who make a speciality of Low Latin—have never been really 
pleased with it. They have given us a series of amended 
texts, and that from the earliest times. It is one of the 
tragedies of a romantic history—and the history of the dis- 
semination of the Rule is really such—that the oldest extant 
manuscript, now in the Bodleian Library, a manuscript written 
here in England about the year 700 and probably by a monk 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, represents such an amended 
text, and not the Rule as written by St. Benedict. However, 
Dom Linderbauer is an expert in Low Latin—he has already 
published a volume on the latinity of the Rule—and the edition 
before us represents, as nearly as possible, apart from some 
orthographical recension, the Rule as it left St. Benedict’s 
hands. 


J.M. 


Epwarp VI AnD THE Book oF CoMMON PRAYER. Revised 
Edition. By His Eminence Aidan Cardinal Gasquet and 
Edmund Bishop. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6 net.) 


The book of which this is the third edition is so well known 
that it needs no commendation. Enough to announce that it 
is in print again. Its established reputation would in any 
case ensure its being eagerly sought after. Recent events 
have made it still more desirable. Sir William Joynson Hicks 
need not go outside it to prove that the Church of England 
is of its essence pure and deliberate anti-Romanism, nothing 
more and nothing less; and that the romanisation of its Prayer 
Book is a contradiction in terms. The Bishops, too, can 
appeal to it to show that it is no new thing for men in their 
position to find they cannot be Bishops without identifying 
themselves as nearly as possible with all that is Roman. 
Preaching before the King on March 14th, 1500, Posset, speak- 
ing of Bishops generally, says: ‘The Bishop and his officers 
persuade the priests of the country that they shall also follow 
ancient customs and usages in the Church, and believe and do 
as the Church teacheth them, meaning by the Church the 
Church of Rome, though they say not so expressly ’ (p.222-3). 


J.B.R. 
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